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(Continued from page 122.) 


That the Greek church in Russia would 
attract the zeal of Romish missionaries, it was 
natural to conjecture; and Dr, Madden ac- 
cordingly represents’ the Jesuits as making | 
great inroads upon the domain of the eastern | 
heresiarchs. Nor is it possible to contemplate 
what has been done in our day, in obtaining, 
for the principles of Romanism, admission into 
the dominions of the czar, wherever an excuse 
for so doing was affurded by a mixed pogula- 
tion, without admitting that, to a considerable 
extent, his conjectures have been verified by 
results, although not quite so much so as he 
expected. 

‘The machinery which he conceives to have | 
been set in operation with this view, was, we | 
are fain to believe, intended quite as much to| 
teach his own church how the true faith should | 
be preserved, as to show how, by the church | 
of Rome, a corrupted faith had been extended. 

The instruments employed are able and 
learned men, all whose powers are concentred 
upon the one object. These make themselves, | 
in a variety of ways, useful to the autocrat, | 
and win his respect and confidence, By their | 
advice, seminaries for the clergy are establish- 
ed, which they take good care shall be super- 
intended by theirown creatures. ‘Thus, what- 
ever the book lessons that may be learned, the 
teaching will be sure to subserve their ends. 
By a provident care for the interests of the 
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able divines, who pay their court to interest or 
power wherever they find it; by a servile 
sequiousness in prostlituting their pens and 
their pulpits to defend or explode all tenets, as 
they ard convenient and proper for present 
times, or the present views, of their masters. 
They are a race of creatures who are still 
mighty sticklers for all seasonable local truths 
or temporal verities; and are too often found 
the usefulest tools that ever were set at work 
by the Machiavels of the world. However, 
the malice of some envious people nick-name 
them, sometimes, the professors of Engathro- 
mythic divinity, and rail at them a little se- 
verely as teaching trencher truths ; and writ- 
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proportion of it as he thinks necessary for them, 
whether they want it or not, or whether they 
will or no; and forbids, under severe penal- 
ties, that any that’s foreign should be imported, 
and punishes all that make use of any other 
(though ever so much better) that is privately 
brought in by strangers.” 


Of the acts of the British parliament, the 
introduction of which he anticipates, many 
have already been passed into laws. Take 
the following :— 


“ An act for translating all our writs from 
the old, unintelligible English of the eighteenth 
century, into our present modern tongue, &c. 


ing and pteaching from that lower kind of} &c¢,” 


inspiration, which has set so many great souls 
at work, and fills the head with the fumes of 
the belly.” 


To the great ability of many of the Jesuits, 
and their vast power in sustaining the papal 
system, he bears frequent testimony, while the 
wit of Pascal himself was not more keen and 
piercing in detecting their sophistry and unra- 
velling their wiles. ‘ Corruptio optimi pes- 
sima ;” and the more they are capable of good, 
the less are they excusable in doing evil :— 


“To see (he says) such excellent instruments 
turned to corrupt our morals, and wound reli- 
gion, and raise factions, schisms, and rebelli- 
ons io the earth, to serve their own ambition, 
must raise every one’s indignation. "Tis a 
detestable perverting of wit and reason, and all 
the powers of the human mind, from the noble 
purposes they were given us for by heaven, to 
the worst that could be suggested by hell ; and 
bears a near resemblance to their practice, 


their fellow-creatures. 

“The savage nations in America are said 
to make war on their neighbours, who do not 
use the same customs and speak the same lan- 
guage; but these gentlemen go a few steps 
further, and pursue you to death, nay, beyond 
the grave, because you do not think as they 
do, (a matter in no man’s power,) in specula- 
tive points of their own contriving and impos- 





poorer clergy, they obtain great influence over 


them. And by judicious regulations respecting 


the disposal of patronage, they ensure that, in | 


all human probability, the most advantageous 
disposition of it will be made- The following 
description of a place-hunting clergy Was 
surely not intended for Russia ulone ; nor can 
it be read without a shrewd suspicion that, 
even at the present day, the race is not quile 
extinct amongst ourselves :— 


“ ‘There are in all churches, and especially 
in this, a kind of very managing and manage- 





ing. For, after all, my lord, they have not 
‘only made a perfect manufacture of this com- 
modity, but a monopoly too; and have man- 
aged with their faith, as to the world, as the 
| French king has done with his salt, as to his 
subjects. At first it lay ready in every creek 
—a plain, useful, healthful commodity, which 
all t 
a 
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hat pleased had for taking up ; till, by his | 


This has beer accomplished by Sir Robert 
Peel’s revisal and amendment of the penal 
code. 


“A bill for ascertaining the fees of all 
offices, officers, and counsellors at law, and 
attorneys.” 


This, too, has, to a considerable degree, 
been made subject to legal regulation. 


* An act for establishing a public bank for 
lending small sums of money to the poor, at 
the lowest interest, to carry on their trades 
with, such as the Mont de la Pieta at Rome ; 
but by this act no sum larger than ten pounds, 
or less than twenty shillings, can be borrowed, 
and it must be lent upon sufficient pawns, or 
city security.” 


Such an act was actually passed, entitled, 
we believe, the “* Charitable Loan Fund Act.” 
An act for the augmentation of the finds, 


who make use of that soul of vegetation and | and the increase in the number of bishopricks 
basis of nutriment, the nitre of the earth, and |—objects which have been partially accom- 
convert it into gunpowder for the destruction of | plished by recent enactments. 


“ A law for new modelling, and further con- 
firming and enlarging, the two corporations of 
the royal fishery and the plantation company, 
and their rights, privileges, and premiums, as 
established in the reign of Frederick the First 
and George the Third.” ‘The Hudson Bay 
Company may be thus characterized, and be- 
came chartered and established about the period 
here indicated. 

“ An act to take away the privilege of par- 
liament, in ¢ase of arrests for debt, when the 
house is not sitting.” We need not add that 
this subject has been recently taken vp by 
some distinguished men of the legislature, and 
is at present receiving the gravest considera- 
tion. 

Nor can we regard the following, which 


bsofute power, the king seizes it solely iuto| professes to describe a regulation adopted in 
his own hands, makes it up his own way, and| Russia, but as intended to convey a hint to 
refines it as he thinks proper ; and then orders| the politicians ofShis own country that its leg- 
every one, on pain of death, to take such a islative enactment would be desirable. It de- 
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scribes, substantially, the act for defining and 
limiting the qualifications and the practice of 
the members of different branches of the medi- 
cal profession, which is at present under the 
consideration of parliament, and has excited so 
much public attention :-— 


“ And I shall begin with that excellent one 
of prohibiting all apothecaries to practise, on 
the severest penalties. For, besides the want 
of skill in a profession they can never be sup- 
posed to be masters of, it is certain those gen- 
tlemen used to bestow their attention on the 
poor Russians, merely with a view to be well 
paid for their drugs, (that would otherwise 
have rotied on their shelves,) just as vintners 
give a Sunday’s dinner to their customers, 
provided they pay for the wine they drink. 
Afier all, my lord, there is, perhaps, as good 
ground for this law, as for one we have in 
Great Britain, that forbids drovers to be butch- 
ers ; it being unreasonable that the same per- 


| 
| 


that his “ good genius” could sometimes 
lead him :-— 


mis- 


“‘ And certainly, as our ancestors used to 
say, when they were torn in pieces by their 
senseless divisions, that England could only 
be ruined by England; so we may as truly 
maintain, that our happiness, and (that great- 
est of blessings) our liberties, as now settled 
under our excellent prince, can never be de- 
stroyed but by parliaments ; and our church, 
as it now stands, fenced in by human laws, 
and founded on the divine, can only be over- 
turned by the fathers of it, the bishops.” 


ceimantucsnnsnemancatatiittasnenailidiitiinsiaiitaciiaccaipiitinnnchiatditsaipesedlitn tinct ae 


Had the raging tide of democracy, as we 
now feel it, sounded audibly in his ears, he 
would have learned how parliament itself might 
be metamorphosed, until it came to reflect the 
passions and thé prejudices of the populace, 
rather than the wisdom of the people ; and the 
church, instead of being cherished and protect- 
sons who provide the cattle we make use of, | ed by the legislature, be left at the mercy of 

| mountebanks or profligate ministers, and be- 


should also have liberty to kill.” 

If the followi sane a | come, like the strong man in Scripture, sight- 
e following project has not yet beeh | less and manacled, the prey and the sport of 

realized, it is not because it would not have | : prey I 


. ; +) poi: _| its enemies, 
proved very useful, Here the Irish Rabelais} Op the rapid decay and extinction of the 


is again brought to our ee eae 2 POY"! sreat aristocratic families, he would seem to 
al printing-house is established, with the view | have been as well aware as if he had lived to 


and for the reasons thus described :— | study the statistics of the late Michael Thomas 
“ Over the great gate there is a large inscrip- | Sadleir :— 

tion, in a vast marble table, in which the) 

causes of the foundation are declared to be the | ; : 

service of celigion, the good of the state, acd ancient ones that remain on on a 

the benefit of the learned world. ‘Then it goes | and Tam struck with the aad le ne y 

on to say, that as the number of books is infi- when | see so many great an ae Se 
; that once made such a figure in our country, 


nite, and rather distract than inform the mind, washed away by the devouring flood of time; 


by a mixed and confused reading ; some being | —: : : 
well writ, but ill books ; others, good books, without leaving any more remembrance of their 
but ill writ ; some huddled up in haste, others | vest fortuncs, stately houses, and magnificent 


|equipages, than there is of the very beggars 
that, in their day, were refused the scraps and 
crumbs of their tables.” 


“| have been comparing this last with the 


stinking of the lamp; some without any 
strength of reasoning, others overloaded with 
arguments, half of which are insignificant ; 
some books being obscure through too affected 
a brevity, others perspicuous through an un- | —— 
necessary redundancy of words (like a bright | 
day at sea, where yet there is nothing to be | ta 
seen but air and water) ; some treating on sub- | sea-faring men who say the ocean joins them. 
jects that thousands have handled better be-| Now this latter opinion, looking on the waters 
fore, others publishing useless trifles, because}, 9 pathway for ships, is quite as correct, 
new and unthought of by others ; some writ-| and a great deal more agreeable than the for- 
ing as if they never read anything, others 4Simer, Let us learn a lesson from the sea- 
if they writ nothing but what they read, and | faring man, and regard the bright side of even 
then borrowed ;—therefore his majesty decrees | oy, afflictions. Instead of considering sick- 
no book should be printed within those walls| joss and disease to be only so many painful 
but the works of the ancients, and such only | visitations, let us try to regard them also, as 
as should be voted most proper by two-thirds| <4 many different roads to the golden gates of 
of the colleges in the two universities, and con- | } eayen.—Exrtract. 

firmed by the lord chancellor and the arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, for the time being.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 


One man thinks that the sea separates dis- 
nt countries from each other; but there are 


ee 


Distress in Ireland. 
(Concluded from page 324.) 


But there was one thing which Dr. Madden 
did not foresee ; and that was the Reform Bill. 
The sublime wisdom which led to that enact-| Having reason to believe that the want of 
ment, transcended his limited capacity ; and| clothing to a great extent contributed to per- 
he certainly did not anticipate that the time| petuate a state of abject poverty, by unfitting 
would ever come, when physical force, under| the able-bodied for out-door labour, and b 
the domination of faction and ignorance,| predisposing all classes to the attacks of dis- 
should over-ride both the aristocracy and the| ease, we believed it right to appropriate a con- 
crown. In the following, he contemplates the | siderable sum within the last few months to the 
continued security of our Constitutional form| purchase of materials for garments, to be made 
of government, in a manner that seems to prove| up and distributed under the superintendence 
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of benevolent persons in the country, a portion 
of the value of the clothing to be, if possible, 
repaid out of the earnings of the recipients. 
The sum of £7391 appears in the annexed 
statement as expended under this head, of 
which a small part has been already refunded ; 
but the distribution being still in progress, some 
time must elapse before the results are known. 
It is here proper to mention, that very consi- 
derable donations of ready-made garments 
have from time to time reached us from our 
generous helpers in America; the value of 
which is not included in.the amount of dona- 
tions acknowledged in the annexed account, 
nor do we a the means of accurately as- 
certaining the valueof the clothing thus consign- 
ed tous. We have also received large dona- 
tions from England in money and materials 
for this special object, which do not appear in 
the present statement of accounts. Our cloth. 
ing transactions form a distinct branch, man- 
aged by a sub-committee of our members. 
The grants of clothing hitherto made have 
been about twelve hundred in number, and in 
value about £11,000, distributed, as our other 
grants have been, throughout every county in 
Ireland. 

The foregoing statement of operations now 
in progress may be summed up as embracing 
the following objects :— 


1. A very limited issue of food, chiefly for 
the purpose of relief to sick and con- 
valescent persons, and their helpless 
children. : 

Encouragement of fisheries. 

Advances of money towards an improv- 
ed system of land cultivation. 

Grants of turnip and other green-crop 
seeds to smal! farmers, 

Grants of clothing to the industrious 
poor. 


And towards the carrying forward of these and 
such other useful objects consistent with the 
nature of our trust, as may hereafier present 
themselves, there was on the Ist ultimo (as ap- 
pears by the annexed account) a balance of 
the fund at our disposal amounting to £31,- 
276 1s. 2d. 

In conclusion we may acknowledge the deep 
apxiety with which we continue to regard the 
state of things around us. ‘The dearth of the 
food in the country has, through the bounty of 
Divine Providence in the last abundant har- 
vest, been removed for the present—a mercy 
to be commemorated with reverent gratitude. 
But one of the results of the late visitation of 
famine has been to disclose a train of social 
maladies of no temporary character, and to fix 
on them the attention of many enlightened 
persons both in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Are these to be permitted to continue? Some 
of them are too closely interwoven with the 
habits of the people to admit of sudden amelio- 
ration, but others are more within-our reach, 
and claim a vigorous effort for their removal. 
Amongst this class there are probably none 
which contribute more to cramp the industrial 
energies of the country than the complicated 
difficulties of the land question. Employment 
for the multitudes whose sole means of subsis- 
tence is in the culture of the soil, can only be 


2. 
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4. 
5. 
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found in an enlarged application of capital to| however, that under wise and equitable laws | curiosity, and the laughable scenes which en- 
this branch of national industry; in order to| and an improved system of land management, | sued after they got possession of the brush and 
which there are impediments to be removed, | many of the existing discontents would disap- | whitewash tub, baffle description. The bon 


which we apprehend will be found to ree that the pursuits of peaceful industry | ton immediately voted it a cosmetic and a ka- 


legislative measures of a bold and comprehen- 


would gradually take the place of political|lydor, and superlatively happy did many a 


sive character. It is true that such measures, | strife, and that unequivocal symptoms of social | swarthy coquette consider herself could she 
to be efficacious, must have the cordial co-ope- | improvement would ere long gladden the hearts | but enhance her charms by a dab of the white 
ration of the people, and that unless the secu- |of all true lovers of their country. brush. And now party spirit ran high, as it 


rity of property be guaranteed by the mainte- 
nance of public order, all legislation for this| 
object will be in vain. We venture to hope, | 


Statement of Receipts. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Josrern Brew ey, 
JonaTHAN Pim, 


will do in more civilized countries, as to who 
was, or who was not best entitled to prefer- 
ence. One party urged their superior rank 
and riches; a second had got the brush, and 
were determined, at all events, to keep it; and 


Secretaries. 


Amount of Donations in Money received to this date, [1st of Fifth month (May), 1848,] viz.:— \® third tried to overturn the whole, that 
£ « d. £ «. 


From members of the Society of Friends in Ireland, 
** Committee of Society of Friends in London, 


4,825 16 6 
353393 17 4 


“© Other Donors in England and Ireland, 4,004 18 2 
*¢ Citizens of the United States of America, 15,730 5 10 


Amount of Donations in Food received to this date, from America,* viz. : 


Shipped at New York, 4,652 Tons, value 62,317 15 2 
— Philadelphia, 2,052 « “ 27,446 15 8 
— New Orleans, 453 “« s&s 6,786 12 8 
— Newark, N. J. 410 «“ “ 6,739 13 4 
— Baltimore, 361 * “ 4,028 17 4 
— Richmond, Virginia, 252 « e 3,727 14 10 
— Charleston, 7} ss 1,650 15 2 
— Alexandria, Virginia, 126 * “ 2010 15 5 
— Sundry other ports, U.S.A.,103 “ se 1,288 15 3 


Boston and New Orleans, 1,066 by the hands of Wm. 


Rathbone, Liverpool, 15,538 14 


220 by the hands of the U. 
S. Consul, Cork, 
37 by the hands of ditto, 
Liverpool, 


New Orleans, 


Apalachicola, &c. 


— rt unknown), 
(pe and Sons, Liverpool, 


9,904 Tons, value 


1 by the hands of Rawlins 





0 

1,978 4 0 
238 11 3 
2616 6 





Donation of 56 Boilers from the Coalbrookdale Iron Company, Shropshire, 


value . ° ‘ . 4 
Total amount of Donations, . : 
Interest on Money lent and on Balance at Bankers, : 
Repayments on account of Grants of Clothing, — - - 





d. | they might obtain some of the sweepings. They 
did not even scruple to rob each other of the 
little share that some had been so happy as to 
secure. But soon new lime was prepared, and 
in a week, not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war 

59,954 17 10 \club, or a garment, but what was as white as 
| snow—not an inhabitant but had his skin 
painted with the most grotesque figures—not 
'a pig but was similarly whitened, and even 
mothers might be seen in every direction, ca- 
pering with extravagant gestures, and yelling 
with delight at the superior beauty of their 

whitewashed infants.” 

—— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Travels in Pern. 


BY DR. J. J. VON TSCHUDI, 
(Continued from page 126.) 


“ Unlike the peaceful repose which presides 

over animal life on the level heights, are the 

constant aggressions and combats which pre- 

| vail in the forest regions. There, the strong 

attack the weak, and the cunning inveigle the 

|unwary : strength and intelligence, caution and 

133,780 © 7) instinct, are unceasingly in active operation. 
| The variegated forms and colours which meet 

147 6 5/|the eye, and the multifarious cries and tones 
aie | which resound through the woods, form, alto- 
193,882 4 10/ gether, the most singular contrast. The gold 
637 14 4/ feathered colibri hums lightly, through the air, 
359 18 §|s0aring over the heavy, sombre-coloured ta- 
The sprightly singing bird pours forth 








inthis | pir. 


£194,879 17 7/| his melodious chants amidst the thick foliage 


‘ 


meee the aged trees, whilst the fierce ounce, 


Distributed [in various counties], 


Balance on hands, viz. :— 
Provisions, 342 Tons, 
Cash at Bankers, in hands of Auxiliary Committees, 
lent at Interest, &c., 


3,632 0 0 


27,644 1 2 


a 


* In reference to the valuation of food received from America, it is to be observed, that the freight being in 
all cases paid by the British Government, the above amounts considerably exceed the value at the ports of | 


|prowling for his prey, growls as he passes 


£163,603 16 5 | over their enormous spreading roots. Slowly 


do the eye and the ear learn to distinguish in- 
dividuals in the vast mass of apparent chaotic 
confusion, and to recognise quickly fleeting 
forms, or distant resounding sounds. 


31,276 1 2] Troops of monkeys skip from tree to tree, 


—————_ | looking timidly around, and uttering mournful 
£194,879 17 8)howls. Among them are swarms of the black 


———— aa | marimonda, with slender long arms, and red 


brown or black faces; in some the faces are 
encircled with white hair, which gives them a 


shipment. The transatlantic freight paid on the foregoing supplies appears to have amounted to £35,285 8s. | striking resemblance to an old negro. Next 


eet 


Curious Cosmetic.—J. Williams, the well- 


is seen a group of silver-grey monkeys, stalk- 
|ing over heaps of broken branches and twigs 





“ After having laughed at the process of| in search of a resting-place. These monkeys, 


known and philanthropic missionary, so long| burning, which they believed to be to cook the which are the largest in South America, are 
resident in the South Sea Islands, taught the| coral for food, what was their astonishment, about three feet high, and are bold and vicious. 
natives to manufacture lime from the coral of| when in the morning, they found his cottage | When wounded, they take a position of defence 
their shores. ‘The powerful effect it produced | glittering in the rising sun, white as snow. | against the hunter, struggling, and uttering 


upon them, and the extraordinary uses to) 


which they applied it, he thus facetiously de-| screamed, with joy. 


scribes : 


They danced, they sung, they shouted, and | loud cries, upon which their companions has- 
The whole Island was|ten down from the trees to assist them.” The 
| soon in a commotion, given up to wonder and | delicate silky-haired monkey, shivering at 
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every cool breeze or shower of rain, and st start. | to > last forever. The pouched starlings hang tity of guano that has been exported from 
ing at the slightest noise, creeps for shelter | their nests, often four or five feet long, on the them. 
into the thicket, where he lies peeping with | slender branches of trees, where they swing | “Guano (or according to the more correct 
his penetrating eyes in the direction of the ap- to and fro with the slightest breath of wind. orthography, Huanu), is found on these islands 
prehended danger. | Like a dazzling flash of coloured light the co- in enormous layers of from 35 to 40 feet 
* At sunset, swarms of bats flutter through | libri (humming. bird) appears and disappears. | thick. The upper strata are of a greyish 
field and forest in all directions, and greedily | No combination of gorgeous colouring can ex- | brown colour, which lower down becomes 
devour the insects, which in the twilight awa- | ceed that which is presented i in the plumage of darker. In the lower strata, the colour is a 
ken to full activity. Some of these bats are | the golden-tailed humming or fly-bird, which | rusty red, as if tinged by oxide of iron. The 
remarkable for their expanse of wing, which | haunts the warm primeval | forests. ‘The silky | guano becomes progressively more and more 
measures nearly two feet. Others are distin- | cuckoo retires into the thickest masses of foli-|solid from the surface downward, a circum. 
guished for ugliness and for their offensive | age, from which its soft rose-coloured plumage | stance naturally accounted for, by the gradual 
smell. These latter fly into the Indian huts peeps out like a flower. deposit of the strata, and the evaporation of 
at night and greatly annoy the inhabitants,| ‘In the sterile mountain heights, Nature) the fluid particles. Guano is found on all the 
who cannot get rid of them by fire or smoke, | withholds her fostering influence alike from islands, and on most of the uninhabited pro- 
or any other means, until at the midnight hour | vegetable and animal life. The condor alone, |montories of, South America, especially in 
they retire of their own accord, Not less/ finds itself in its native element amidst these |those parts within the topics. 
troublesome are the leaf-nosed bats, which| mountain deserts. On the inaccessible sum-| ‘ During the first year of the deposit, the 
attack both man and beast. This bat rubs up| mits of the Cordillera that bird builds its nest, | strata are white, and the guano is then called 
the skin of its victim, from which he sucks the | and hatches its young in the months of April| Guano Blanco. In the opinion of the Peru- 
blood. The domestic animals suffer greatly|and May. He feeds chiefly on carrion: it is|vian cultivators, this is the most efficacious 
from the nocturnal attacks of these bats, and|only when impelled by hunger that he seizes | kind. 
many are destroyed by the exhaustion conse- | living animals, and even then only the small} ‘* As soon as the dealers in guano begin to 
quent on the repeated blood-sucking. ‘The|and defenceless, such as the young of sheep, | work one of the beds, the island on which it is 
blood drawn by the bat itself does not exceed | vicufias and llamas. He cannot raise great| formed, is abandoned by the birds. It has 
a few ounces; but if, when satisfied, it drops | weights with his feet, which, however, he uses | also been remarked, that since the increase of 
down to the ground, or flies away, the wound |to aid the power of his beak. ‘This bird passes |trade and navigation, they have withdrawn 
continues to bleed for a long time, and in the|a great part of the day in sleep, and hovers in| from the islands in the neighbourhood of the 
morning, the animal is ofien found in a very | quest of prey chiefly in the morning and even. | ports. 
weak condition, and covered with blood. One|jing. Whilst soaring ata height beyond the 
of my mules, on which a leaf-nosed bat made | reach of human eyes, the sharp-sighted condor | employment and utility of guano ; but the man- 
a nightly attaek, was only saved by having | discerns his prey on the level heights beneath | ner in which it is applied as manure in Peru, 
his back rubbed with an ointment made of spi- | him, and darts down upon it with the swiftness | seems to be but little known, The Peruvians 
rits of camphor, soap and petroleum. The | of lightning. use it chiefly in the cultivation of maize and 
blood-suckers have such an aversion tothis| “Its plumage, particularly on the wings, is| potatoes. A few weeks after the seeds begin 
ointment, that, on its application, they ceased | very strong and thick. The natives, therefore, | to shoot, a little hollow is dug round each root, 
to approach the mule. A bat fastened on the | seldom attempt to shoot the condor ; they usu- | and is filled up with guano, which is afterwards 
nose of an Indian lying intoxicated in a plan-|ally catch him by traps or by the lasso, or}covered with a layer of earth. After the 
tation, and sucked so much blood that it was| kill him by stones flung from slings. lapse of twelve or fifteen hours, the whole field” 
unable to fly away. The slight wound was} ‘‘ The Indians quote numerous instances of| is laid under water, and is left in that state for 
followed by such severe inflammation and | young children having been attacked by con-|some hours. Of the Guano Blanco a less 
swelling, that the features of the Cholo were|dors. The following occurrence came within | quantity suffices, and the field must be more 
not recognisable. my own knowledge, whilst | was in Lima. 1/|speedily and abundantly watered, otherwise 
“‘ The same diversity of nature and habits is | had a condor, which, when he first came into|the roots would be destroyed. ‘The effect of 
seen in the numerous birds that inhabit the|my possession, was very young. ‘To prevent|this manure is incredibly rapid. In a few 
leafy canopies of the forest. On the loftiest|his escape, as soon as he was able to fly, he} days the growth of a plant is doubled. If the 
trees, or on detached rocks, eagles, kites and| was fastened by the leg to a chain, to which| manure be repeated a second time, but in 
falcons build their eyries. Numberless, fly-| was attached a piece of iron of about six pounds | smaller quantity, a rich harvest is certain. At 
catchers and shrikes hover on tree and bush,| weight. He had a large court to range in, and | least, the produce will be threefold that which 
watching for the passing insects, which they | he dragged the piece of iron about afier him| would have been obtained from the unmanured 
snatch up with extraordinary dexterity. Finch-|all day. When he was a year and a half old | soil. 
es twitter on the summits of the loftiest trees | he flew away with the chain and iron attached; The employment of this kind of manure 
beyond the reach of the hunter’s shot: they/|to his leg and perched on the spire of the}i i 


is very ancient in Peru ; and there is authentic 
are distinguished by the lively and almost daz- | church of Santo Tomas, whence he was scar- | evidence of its having been used in the time of 


zling colours of their feathers. In modest|ed away by the carrion hawks. Onalighting|the Incas. The white guano was then chiefly 
plumage of cinnamon-brown, with head and|in the street, a negro attempted to catch him | found on the islands opposite to Chinca; so 
neck of dark olive, the Organista raises, in| for the purpose of bringing him home ; upon | that for upwards of 600 years the deposit has 
the most woody parts of the forest, her en-| which he seized the poor creature by the ear, | been progressively removed from those islands, 
chanting song, which is usually the prognostic | and tore it completely off. He then attacked | without any apparent decrease of the accumu- 
of an approaching storm. The tender, melan-|a child in the street (a negro boy of three|lation. The uniformity of climate on a coast 
choly strains, and the singular clearness of the} years old), threw him on the ground, and| where there is not much rain, must contribute 
innumerable modulations, charm the ear of the| knocked him on the head so severely with his|to render the Peruvian guano a more arid ma- 
astonished traveller, who, as if arrested by an| beak, that the child died in consequence of the Mure than the African, as fewer of the saline 
invisible power, stops to listen to the syren,|injuries. 1 hoped to have brought this bird| particles of the former being in solution, they 
unmindful of the danger of the threatening | alive to Europe ; but, after being at sea two| are consequently less subject to evaporation. 
storm. On old decayed stumps of trees the | months on our homeward voyage, he died on| ‘The haciendas of the valley of Chancay 
busy creeper and the variegated woodpecker | board the ship in the latitude of Montevideo. | have, during the last fifty years, consumed 
are seen pecking the insects from under the} ** Opposite to Pisco and Chincha there is a| annually from 33,000 to 36,000 bushels of 
loose bark, or by their tapping, bring them | group of small islands, of which the largest,| guano, brought from the islands of Chincha 
out of their concealed crevices ; while the red-|Sangallan, is six English miles distant from | and Pisco.” 

tailed potter bird builds his dwelling of potter’s| Pisco. These islands have of late years be- 
clay, or loam, as firmly as if it were destined | come celebrated on account of the great quan- 


** Much has been recently written on the 


(To be eoncluded.) 
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For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergoed and his Times. 
(Continued from page 125.) 


The same allegorical mode of speaking of 
the exercise of the gift of Gospel ministry, was 
adopted by David Hall, that honourable min- 
ister and schoolmaster, writing in Sixth month, 
1738, to John Wilson, of Cumberland, that 
year clerk of London Yearly Meeting. 

“ Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 

“| here send thee one of my paper messen- 
gers to convey true love to thyself, children 
and friends ; also to inform thee that I am well 
in health. ‘Taking my knapsack once, about 
5 or 6 weeks ago, | set out from home towards 
London; in the way to which city | exposed 
my wares about ten times, and got as much as 
supported me to that city. When I came there 
I found a confluence of brave tradesmen, both 
inland, and outland merchants, and great plen- 
ty of curious cambrics, fine English cloth, 
Holland cloth, and Irish cloth,—so that poor 
I exposed my brown linens but thrice in that 
metropolis. There was now at said city Sam- 
uel Bownas, a wealthy merchant out of Dor- 
setshire, a very honourable tradesman both in 
the wholesale and retail way ; a punctual pay- 
er of the King’s duties, and a detester of smug- 
gling trade. He delivers vast quantities of ex- 
cellent goods, gives large measure, and good 
peonyworths too, He wasa blacksmith to me 
when at Sedbury in his young years, not then 
worth £5 per annum. But really | think 
he hath been at the University since he left 
the anvil, for even while he is exposing his 
traffic he talks like a philosopher, and returns 
as much in a week as some men do in seven 
years. He is now very able and rides {ike a 
parliament man. There was then and there 
present one John Wilson, from Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, clerk to the merchants’ compa- 
ny and to the body of traders, who has a con- 
siderable share in the trade himself, but in a 
ptivate way, scarce ever keeping open shop or 
stall in public fairs or markets. Please tell 
him from me, that if he would keep open stall, | 


and not deal so much like a smuggler, he would | degree in the world was favourable thereto.” 


get gain, and gain I know he loves well. Of 


such [as he is] saith the proverb, ‘ Cat loves| ther of Mercies, in and through thy Son Jesus 


fish, but loves not to wet her foot.’ 
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people and elders in London, and in this coun-|eternity near at hand, where | hope to rest, 
try there is a brave appearance of young gene- | although my pain is great at times, both day 
rals, 1 hope many will be made willing in|and night. On an inquiry concerning my 
time to take up the cross daily, and follow the | past long life, tracing my steps, | do comfort- 
Captain of our salvation. Visiting the inland | ably find, that | have fought a good fight, and 
parts of Hampshire pretty thoroughly, | found | have kept the faith. I feel comfortable in be- 
freedom to cross the Herring-pond into this| ing favoured with ability from all the powers 
little Isle, and may perhaps personally or letter- | of love in me, to ascribe high praises to a mers 
ally let thee know the state of affairs [here]|ciful God, through his Son Jesus Christ. [ 
touching the trade 1 have been speaking of.|am often dejected through fear of offending 
Meanwhile my honourable friend, farewell,| him whom my soul loveth, and when | can 
and pray for thy poor, but I hope true friend, | feel him near, | can be as cheerful as a child 
Davin Hatt.” | in a watchful state.” 

Afier Abel Thomas returned to his family| This aged servant of Christ was preserved 
from his long northern journey, he continued | in great patience, although his pains and infir- 
assiduously labouring for the immortal good of | mities increased. He saw his end approach- 
others. It still seemed to be his meat and his| ing with a comfortable hope, nay more, with a 
drink to turn his fellow-creatures from dark- | holy assurance, that he would in a little while 
ness to light, to lead them from the servitude | be safely landed on that shore where trouble 
of Satan to be free-born children of God. Injand suffering are unknown. His death took 
the prospect of death he said, “1 am near| place at Monallen, Third month 21st, 1816, 
eternity, my own nothingness is before me|he being in the seventy-ninth year of his 








every day, in remembering my unworthiness.” | age. 


At another time he said, “ That wisdom and 
knowledge which | have gained, is from striv- 
ing to. follow Jesus Christ in the regeneration. 
This is foolishness unto the children of this 
world, who are pleasing themselves or striving 
so to do, with the perishing enjoyments of this 
present world.” He spake of the subtle temp- 
tations of the Devil who would prompt the | 
busy spirit of the natural man to take part in 


meetings for business, without the proper call | 


and qualification which can be only obtained 
from the Lord Jesus, the blessed Head of the 
church. He thought many on this rock had 
suffered shipwreck. Of himself he said, * | 


was always seen at our meetings for worship 


‘and discipline when at homeyfand] was silent | 


in those for discipline, being of little account, 
except in secret prayer, that the Father of 
mercies might be our preserver in the meek- 
ness of wisdom, ‘To be a pattern of sobriety 
and humility amongst men, was a lesson which 
my Master gave me to learn, and [ found it} 
hard and mortifying to experience a growth | 
therein, notwithstanding my education and low | 





At another time he said, “* Ever blessed Fa- | 





I observe | Christ, whom my soul loveth, | entreat thee | 


that when tradesmen and merchants are met|to keep me in that, love wherewith thou hast| 


in the Royal Exchange to adjust affairs, and| loved me from my youth up. Satan had) 
confer about the rules of trade, he is of singu-| wounded and robbed me; | had lost sight of | 
lar service ;—being of sincerity, good parts, |my Beloved; but remembering that thou art 
and in faculties:not inferior to Walpole. Me- merciful, and would, for the cries of the poor, | 
thinks I see in the man a peculiar talent for | arise in thy tender compassion, I became ac- 
cutting out work for others, being one of the| quainted with theethrough thy dear Son Jesus 
directors of the honourable company of mer- | Christ; hence'l love thee more than all these 
chants; yet I don’t think him too forward but| fading, perishing enjoyments. 
rather too backward. 
wife also has been in this country, and her and| which 1 feel in giving thanks to thy great| 
her companion’s wares and conduct, were such | name, with thy dear Son Jesus Christ. Pre-| 
as added reputation to the business, and they | serve me from offending thee, either in thought, | 
have left a good report behind them. We hear} word, or deed. No tongue can express to the | 
that one of J. Wilson’s daughters hath lately | full, nor the most ready writer’s pen describe, 
set up. Shall I not conclude, father, mother| what thou hast taught me in the great deeps : 
and daughter being all merchants, the family | that thou, who art King of kings and Lord of 


I cannot de-| 
I love him much. His! scribe the thankfulness and humble adoration | 


(To be continued.) 


a 
For ** The Friend.” 
Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


The remarks, which follow the narration of 
the interview, between George Fox and “a 
Jesuit, who had come over in the suite of the 
Spanish ambassador,” appear to be as inter- 
esting and pertinent as any portion of the 
work, 

The account of that interview is well wor- 
thy the attentive perusal of every serious and 
religiously inclined mind, and may be found 
recorded in the Journal of George Foxy as 
published at Friends’ bookstore, on pages 300 
and 301, commencing on page 299. 

After concluding the account of the contro- 
versy M. proceeds to remark: “ Here the con- 
ference broke off, and the sophistry of the 
Jesuit was completely overthrown by the sim- 
plicity of George Fox. And, as opposed as 
the tenets of Quakerism are in every point to 
popery, yet strange as it may appear, some 
individuals of this Society have lately re- 
nounced the simple doctrine of George For 
to embrace the complicated errors of the 
Church of Rome. Surely, they never could 
have duly considered this remarkable inter- 
view between their founder and the Jesuit. 

“ The argument here is not only conclusive, 
as it relates to the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, but leads us to more important conclu- 
| sions, than appear at first glance; for does not 
| this refutation of the efficiency of consecration 
in the Romish ritual, by means of a humanly 
devised ceremony, and a humanly elected 
priesthood, equally apply to all other conse- 
crations of the various existing churches? If 
any devised form of prayer, with any devised 
ceremony is admitted to be efficient for the 
consecration of a building, a burial-ground, or 
of a priesthood, surely we must allow that an- 
other devised form and another devised cere- 





must needs be rich in time. I wish them good | lords, should take notice of thy afflicted chil-| mony, may be equally efficient in the conse- 


success, 


dren who call upon thee in the depths of dis- 


cration of holy water, or even of the wafer 


“ We find, dear friend, there are some stir-| tress, When none in all the earth can give} itself? both of which suppositions are looked 
rings and revivings of trade amongst the young | relief.”—“« I am now looking towards a yast/upon by our church as Romish errors and 
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gross superstitions. Putting the argument in| First Annual Report of the Western Sewing | five others have been at service for several 
this light, we call upon all persons seriously to Circle and Bedford Street School. weeks or months ata time. Six of the above 
reflect, whether the consecrations of buildings ; : : _ {ten who could read, were presented with a 
and burial-grounds, retained by our church,| This Sewing Circle was formed in the win-| ‘Testament each. We have distributed umong 
are not relics of popish superstitions, and part | ter of 1846, alter a visit by a female friend to) the children 345 garments, old and new, and 
of the cunningly devised inventions of the | the “ Southern House of Industry,” establish-| 29 pairs of shoes. 

‘Man of sin, the son of perdition ;’ for the gos. |€4 for the most degraded and destitute inhabi-| Jn conclusion, we may acknowledge that our 
pel affords us no warrant for any such prac. | ‘nts of Moyamensing, by their devoted friend | feeble efforts have been blessed by Him who 
tices. ‘The same argument will also apply to| WwW. J. Mullen, Many of those employed in this | can open the hearts of the people in behalf of 
the laying on of hands in ordination and other | €Sablishnent were making mats, or cutting 















suffering humanity, and we feel indebted to the 


ceremonies; because it is the Spirit of God|8od sewing rags, &c., dressed in clothing| donors of the following liberal contributions of 


alone, that can effectually consecrate or make | 
° . | 
holy the heart; and this ceremony of laying | 


scarcely meriting the name, and calculated to 
awaken benevolent feelings. On her repre- 


funds : School-room rent free for 5 months ; 
150 garments from many friends ; a full sup- 


on of hands, by which the Apostles conveyed | 8¢ntation, a few friends (chiefly in the western | ply of coal ; a large quantity of soup and bread 


the gift of the Holy Ghost, was a miraculous | 
gift; the power of conferring which, though | 
often granted in the apostolic times, is now no | 
longer permitted to any human being. The | 
same line of argument may be as justly applied, | 
to refute the modern dangerous theory of tra- 
dition, now advanced by a party among the| 
clergy of the establishment, as a proper autho- 
rity in doctrine ; for if we once admit the vali- 
dity of traditions in support of practices at va- 
riance with the apostolic times, or of doctrines 
unjustified by the gospel, we have no right to 
deny the same advantage to the Catholics in 
support of their superstitions. Nearly all the | 
rites and forms now in the use of the different 
Christian churches, not even excepting Bap- 
tism and the Last Supper, may be traced up 
to the Jewish priesthood, which with all its 
routine of ceremonies, was ordained by the 
express and particular command of God, 
through his servant Moses, to the Jewish peo- 
ple; forming a covenant between God and them, 
that if they would serve him, and walk in 
these, his laws and ordinances, then He would 
be their God, and their shield and strong de- 
fence. ‘These religious ordinances of the Mo- 
saic law, were considered by the Jews as types | 
of the advent of the Messiah, at whose coming 
was to be established a more perfect and glo- 
rious dispensation, And alter his appearance 
and rejection by the Jews, their temple wor- 
ship, with all its rites and ceremonies, svon 
ceased to exist; their nation was overthrown, 
and their people were dispersed over the face 
of the earth. And we see that the Jewish 
priesthood, with all its ceremonies and sacri- 
fices, was both fulfilled and ended by the one 
sacrifice of Christ; the which has freed us from 
_ the obligations and penalties of the old law and 
placed us under the spiritual dispensation of | 
the gospel witnessed in our hearts, and farther, 
that no other oufward rites, as religious obli- 
gations were instituted in their place, either by 
the revelation of God, or by the precepts of 
his Son Jesus Christ to his disciples.” Dr. 
D’Aubigne says: All the declarations of our 
Lord, and of his Apostles, tend to prove that 
the new religion given to the world, is ‘life 
and spirit,’ and not a new system of priests 
and ordinances. ‘The kingdom of God cometh 








of God is within you. 
(To be continued.) 


oo 


part of the city,) met together at each other’s | 


houses at stated periods, to make garments ; 
and relief was soon furnished to some of the 
most necessitous among them, funds having 
been readily procured for the purpose. 

Sesides rendering some assistance to this 


House of Industry, as well as the Retreat for 
Coloured Women, a considerable amount of 





from Western Soup-house ; a large closet; dry 
goods, shoes, boards for footway, books, slates, 

ncils, cards, maps, bowls, spoons, Testa- 
ments, blank boards, 

We should be gratified, if sufficient interest 
| has been awakened in the school, to induce all 
| our patrons to visit it, in the new “ Southern 
| House of Industry,” where we design moving 


clothing was made, which found its way,| the first day of the year 1849. 


through various channels, to other poor and 
sick persons in the southern parts of the city 
and districts. In the First month of 1848, we 
became interested in the coloured “ Ragged 
School” in Bedford street, recently started un- 
der the auspices of W. J. Mullen, for the chil- 
dren of the same class for which we were 
labouring, and taught by a man of colour. 
Each visit convinced the committee, that, in- 
stead of a regular plan of instruction being 
pursued, it was more like a refuge from their 
comfortless homes, and only precariously sup- 
ported by public charity. The idea was sug- 
gested that this would afford a more tangible 
object than had hitherto presented for our 
especial care ; and we might also through this 
medium be instrumental in elevating the moral 
tone of this depressed portion of the commu- 
nity. 

Upon conferring together, it appeared a few 
of us were willing to assume the superinten- 
dence of it as an experiment for three months, 
if the consent of its Patron and the Teacher 
could be obtained. 


The preliminaries being settled, we began in 


mid-winter with a female teacher, and 22 or 
23 pupils. The number soon increased ; and 


much was to be done to tame their apparently | 


intractable natures; many of them having 
been trained from infancy in a school of de- 
gradation and vice, were unaccustomed to 
mental discipline, their evil passions were 
hourly developed, being much addicted to 
quarrelling, and the use of profane language. 
It was deemed absolutely necessary an assist- 
ant teacher should be employed, and the libe- 
rality of a friend soon supplied the means. 
Although there is still great room for im- 
provement, we are now gratified with a mani- 


Our Sewing Circle has made over 400 gar- 
ments for the class above named ; and may we 
not from the encouragement of the past, augur 
well for the future? 

The amount of money received in annual 
subscriptions for the school this year (1848), 
is $113.50; donations $219; including $13 
for bread from “ Friends’ Committee.” 

Our Teacher received $135.82; rent $25, 
Making fires, dry-goods, and incidental ex- 
penses being defrayed, leaves us a balance at 
the close of the year of $143.74, 

On behalf the Committee. 
Philada., First month lst, 1849. 





From Page on Teaching. 
A Negleeted Pear Tree. 


Some years ago, while residing in the north- 
eastern part of Massachusetts, | was the owner 
|ofa small garden. | had taken much pains 
to improve the condition and appearance of the 
place. A woodbine had been carefully train- 
ed upon the front of the little homestead ; a 
fragrant honeysuckle, supported by a trellis, 
| adorned the doorway ; a moss-rose, a flowering 
almond, and the lily of the valley, mingled 
their fragrance in the breath of morn,—and, 
never, in my estimation at least, did the sun 
‘shine upon a lovelier, happier spot. The 
| morning hour was spent in dressing and keep- 
ing the garden. Its vines were daily watched 
land carefully trained; its borders were free 
from weeds, and the plants expanded their 
leaves and opened their buds as if smiling at 
the approach of the morning sun. There 
were fruit trees, too, which had been brought 
| from far, and so carefully nurtured, that they 





fest change for the better, in the appearance| were covered with blossoms, filling the air 
and conduct of these formerly neglected little| with their fragrance, and awakening the fond- 
not with observation ; neither shall they cry, | ones, who, equally with ourselves, are the ob-| est hopes of an abundant harvest. 

Lo here! or lo there! for behold the kingdom | jects of redeeming love. 


Many friends have generously responded to 
our call for aid, and this enabled us to con- 
tinue the school, which sometimes numbers 


In one corner of this miniature paradise, 
there was a hop-trellis ; and in the midst of a 
bed of tansy hard by, stood a small, knotty, 
crooked pear tree. It had stood there | know 


over 80 scholars ; two of them have been call- 
No man safely goeth abroad, but he who is|ed away by death; five have left us, we hope, 
willing to stay at home. 


not how long. It was very diminutive in size, 
but, like those cedars which one notices high 
for permanent homes, mostly in the country ;| up the mountain, just on the boundary between 
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vegetation and eternal frost, it had every mark | had known their history, were invited to par- minister.” We have heard of discussions even 
of the decrepitude of age. take of them, They were brought forward, in meetings, in which some modern Friends 

Why should this tree stand here so unsight- | carefully arranged in the best dish the humble argued strongly against the term, considering 
ly and unfruitful? Why had it escaped notice | domicil afforded, and formally introduced as it as only applicable to the hireling that flees 
so long? Its bark had become bound and | the first fruits of the “ neglected tree.” What when the wolf cometh—as though he was not 











cracked ; its leaves were small and curled ;| was my chagrin and mortification, after all my equally a hireling before the wolf came, and 
and those, small as they were, were ready to| pains and solicitude, after all my hopes and while he was luxuriating in the products of a 
be devoured by a host of caterpillars, whose | fond anticipations, to find they were miserable, fat salary. 


pampered bodies were already grown to the tasteless choke pears ! _.. | Temporizing is not a characteristic of the 
length of an inch. The tendrils of the hop-| This pear tree has put me upon thinking. 'true disciple of Christ. It will neither advance 


vine had crept about its thorny limbs, and were | It has suggested that there is such a thing a8 the cause of Christianity, nor contribute to the 
weighing down its growth, while the tansy at |a moral garden, in which there may be fair clearness of vision or spiritual strength of the 
its root drank up the refreshing dew, and shut | flowers indeed, but also some neglected trees.' man who indulges in it. But while many are 
out the genial ray. Jt was a neglected tree /\'The plants in this garden may suffer very relaxing in their testimony to the Gospel dis- 
«« Why may not this tree be pruned?” Na much from neglect,—from neglect of the gar- pensation, others will be brought in from the 
sooner said, than the small saw was taken|dener. It is deplorable to see how many high and the low, the rich and the poor, to ad- 
from its place and the work was commenced. | crooked, unseemly branches shoot forth from yocate, in all their fulness and spirituality, the 
Commenced? It was hard to determine where | some of these young trees, which early might blessed doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, 
to commence. Its knotty branches had grown | have been trained to grow straight, and smooth and his kingdom will spread and prevail over 
thick and crooked, and there was scarcely | by the hand of cultivation. et jall weakness and opposition. 
space to get the saw between them. ey) Many a youth, running on in his own way,| The testimonies of Friends are founded in 
all seemed to deserve amputation, but then the | indulging in deception and profanity, yielding | the precepts and principles laid down in the 
tree would have notop. This and that limb to temptation, and overborne by evil influences,! Now Testament, and of which they believe the 
were lopped off a3 the case seemed to demand. | polluting by his example, and wounding the Great Head of the church, by the illuminating 
The task was neither easy nor pleasant.| hearts of his best friends as they yearn over power of his Spirit, has given them a true un- 
Sometimes a violent stroke would bring down | him for good, has reminded me of my neglect-| jorstanding. They are acknowledeed by the 
upon my own head a shower of the filthy cat-| ed tree, its caterpillars, its roughened bark, its| most spiritually-minded Christians to ont forth 
erpillars ; again the long cherished garden| hop-vine, its tansy bed, its cruel piercing! ihe substance and essence of the Gospel of 
coat—threadbare and faded as it was—got/thorns. And when | have seen such a yout Christ ; but the great difficulty in doing this 
caught, and before it could be disengaged, what} brought under the influence of the educator, | practically, fo . Kantie they strike ot te 
an unsightly rent had been made! With pain | and have witnessed the progress he has made, | warnal will and appetite, and cannot be adopt- 
I toiled on, for one of the unlucky thorns had | and the intellectual promise he has given, led without subjecting proud man to the neces- 
pierced my thumb; and I might have been| have also thought of my neglected tree. When) siry of becoming a fool for Christ’s sake, in 
said to be working on the spur of the occa- | too, | have followed him to the years of matu-| taking up his cross daily and following him in 
sion. The hop-vine, however, was removed | rity, and have found, as [ have too ofien found,| ihe regeneration. Men would keep the gov- 
from ite boughs, the tansy and weeds from its} that he brings not forth “ the peaceable fruits of e-nment of themselves very much in their own 
roots, the scales and moss from its bark. The} righteousness,” but that he disappoints all the| hands, but wish to be called by Christ’s name 
thorns were carefully pared from its limbs, | fondly cherished hopes of his friends—perhaps | 19 take away their reproach. ‘They want to 
and the caterpillars were all shaken from its| of his own teachers, because the best princi-| divide the kingdom with him. But this cannot 
leaves. The mould was loosened and enrich-| ples were not engrafted upon him, I again|je, To his name every knee must bow, and 
ed,—and the sun shone that day upon a long | think of my neglected tree, and of the unskil-| every tongue confess, not in words merely, 
neglected, but now a promising tree. The) ful, perhaps dishonest gardener, who acted as| : % 


, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
time for grafting was not yet passed. One its responsible educator. the Father. We cannot glorify God in our 
reputedly skilled in that art was called to put aaa bodies and in our spirits which are his, through 
the new scion upon the old stock. The work For “The Friend.” |the Son, but by unreserved obedience to his 
was readily undertaken and speedily accom- Letter Learned Ministry. will revealed in us by the Holy Spirit. 
plished and the assurance was given that the 


Bartlett Pear—that prince among the fruits of} The character of the professed ministers of| _ The English Established Church.—A 
New England—would one day be gathered | the Gospel given in the subjoined paragraph, | writer in the London ‘Times, who is himself a 
from my neglected tree. is far from being cause of exultation, even to| clergyman of the Established Church, strongly 

With what interest I watched the buds of| those who fully believe that studying and wri- | urges the severance of its connection with the 
the scion, morning after morning, as the month ting sermons, and preaching for hire and di-| Crown, as the great measure necessary to re- 
grew warmer, and vegetation all around was|vining for money, are altogether inconsistent) generate its character. He presents a sorry 
‘* bursting into birth.” With what delight did | with the doctrine of Christ, and the example| picture of the state of morals and intellectual 
I greet the first opening of those buds, and how | of his Apostles. But inasmuch as it is the |culture among the established clergy ; to the 
did I rejoice as the young shoots put forth and | truth, we think the honest confession leads to fidelity of which he says the ball-room, the 
grew into a fresh green top. With tender so-| the hope that the eyes of some of the members | theatre, and the sporting field bear testimony, 
licitude [ cherished this tree for two long sum- | of the church are opening to its true state. A)‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘can be more melancholy 
mers ; and on the opening of the third, my | false tenderness or charity has been over- | than a frivolous minister of the Gospel, who 
heart was gladdened with the sight of its first | spreading a class of Friends in relation to the carries along with the outward perfuuctory 
fruit blossoms. With care were the weeds | use of the term “hireling minister,” for fear) performance of clerical duty, the easy confor- 


excluded, the caterpillars exterminated, the | of offending persons who preach for a stipula-| mities, the fashionable associations, and the 


hop-vine clipped, the bark rubbed and washed, | ted sum, and who collect all the perquisites| insouciance of the man of the world. Late at 


the earth manured and watered. ‘The time of | they can besides. But while it may not be our | his breakfast, out in his shooting-jacket in the 
fruit arrived. The Bartlett pear was offered | place to investigate characters, and to pass| forenoon, or crossing the country after a fox ; 
in our market,—but my pears were not yet| judgment on the man, the precepts of Christ|or dining day after day with the neighbouring 
ripe! With anxious care they were watched | are yea and amen forever ; not one jot or tittle | gentry, however worldly their habits, sitting at 
till the frost bade the green leaves wither, and | will fall to the ground. It is in support of his|the wine and sharing the habits of the dinner- 
then they were carefully gathered and placed | commands that Friends take their stand ; and| table and the drawing-room—he is countéd on, 
in the sunbeams within doors. They at length| where.a man contracts fora certain price tojin fact, as the general desideratum in both 
turned yellow, and looked fair to the sight and | lecture or preach to a congregation, they can-|rooms—the clever talker at the wine, or the 
tempting to the taste; and a few friends, who| not regard him otherwise than as a “ hireling| genteel waltzer among the ladies! Is this the 
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standard of piety set by the Fathers of the Re- 
formation?’ lt looks as if public opinion in 
England were really tending in favour of a 
separation of church and state, when the Lon- 





THE FRIEND. 


in the columns of several of the most respect- 
able journals in the Commonwealth. It is the 
| subject of daily conversation, in the office, the 
counting-room, and at the farmer’s fireside. 


don Times admits a communication advocating | Men of all classes and all conditions of life be- 


the once dreadful measure.” —Daily News. 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
BY H. MORE. 


Where’er I am, whate’er I sce, 
Eternal Lord, is full of Thee! 

I feel thee in the gloom of night, 
I see thee in the morning light. 


When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought eontrol ; 
Thy word can still the troubled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart. 


If pain invade my broken rest, 

Or if corroding griefs molest, 

Soon as the Comforter appears, 

My sighs are hushed, and dried my tears. 


Thy wisdom guides, thy will directs, 

Thy arm upholds, thy power protects ; 
With Thee, when I at dawn converse, 
The shadows sink, the clouds disperse. 


Then as the sun illumes the skies, 
Oh, Sun of righteousness, arise ! 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of beings, Light of light! 
—_—eSE_ 

For a mind that has tasted of heavenly joy, 
and been convinced that nothing short of it 
can satisfy the soul, to be afterwards very ea- 
ger in pursuit of outward things; is like a 
creature's straying in search of food, froma 
rich pasture into the wilderness, where little 
else is to be met with but briars and thorns.— 
Dillwyn. 
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We have of late time consoled ourselves in 
the belief, that there are many circumstances 
in the present aspect of things, which fore- 
show an improved state of feeling in the public 
mind, on the subject of negro slavery, even 
within the limits of those denominated Slave 
States. Amony these indications, the recent 


to this momentous topic, may be referred to ; 
and as respects the State of Kentucky, we 
have been made glad in seeing it stated, that | 
one after another of the papers published there- 
in, have opened their columns to the discussion | 
of the question of emancipation. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Atlas, while it regrets | 
the necessity of the slavery discussion, opens | 
its columns freely to it, remarking :— 


«* This question, however, belongs to the | 
people. ‘They must and they will decide it, | 
Js it not manifest that a respectable number, at | 
least, are desirous to begin at once the discus- | 
sion of questions, a proper understanding of | 
which they regard as preliminary to the selec. | 
tion of those who are to represent them in the | 
Convention? And is not this especially true | 
of the public feeling in regard to the question of | 
Emancipation? | Jt already commands a place | 





gin to look to and weigh this question—to in- 
terchange views and opinions upon it—to de- 
termine for themselves what is best for the 
country—to fix upon that line of conduct which 
shall most certainly secure the peace, the hap- 
piness, and prosperity of our most glorious 
Commonwealih. Say therefore what we will, 
lof the importance of quiet and repose to the 
public mind, it is evident that the people are 
already turning to the consideration of this 
quesiion—its magnitude, and the necessity for 
a thorough examination of it, seem to have 
overcome the desire for repose. In other 
words, the question is upon us ; we cannot do 
better than to look it full in the face, and pre- 
pare to meet it.” 





Attention is asked to the Report of the 
Western Sewing Circle, &c., inserted on an- 
other page. Could any of our kindly-disposed 
readers, blessed with the means, have heard 
the animated, unaffected, and touching ac- 
count as given to us, of the Coloured Ragged 
School in Bedford street, referred to in the 
Report, their purse strings could scarcely have 
resisted the appeal. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Thomas Mendenhall, per P. M., $4, 
vols. 20 and 21; of James Stanton, agent, for John 
Bundy, $8, to 52, vol. 22, for Knowis Voudna, $2, vol. 
22; of Charles Perry, for E. Perry, $2, to 15, vol. 23, 
for Ethan Foster, $2, vol. 22, and for N.S. Babcock, 
$2, vol. 22; of Wm. Heald, E. Fairfield, Ohio, for 
Samuel Hicklin, $2, to No, 10. vol. 23 ; of Caleb Brack. 
en, agent, Flushing, Ohio, for John C. Hoge, $2, to 
16, vol, 22. 





Southern Soup- House. 


The Society for Supplying the Poor with 
Soup have opened their House, No, 16 Green 


|street, between Fourth and Fifth and Spruce 
jand Pine streets, for the delivery of soup to 


the poor gratis, from 11 to 1 o’clock. Dona- 
tions in flour, rice, meat or vegetables, will be 
gratefully received by the Matron at the House, 
or in money by the ‘Treasurer, Jeremiah 
Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth street. 





Northern Soup- House. 

The Northern Soup Society of Phila- 
delphia, have opened their House in Fourth 
street above Brown, for the distribution of soup, 
and it will continue open every day (First- 
days excepted) during the inclement season, 
to all persons who may apply properly recom- 
mended, between the hours of 11 and 1 o’clock, 
P. M. 

Donations in money, fuel, flour, potatoes, 
beans, &c., will be thankfully received by 
Charles J. Sutter, President, No. 98 Callowhill 
street; John Thomas, ‘l'reasurer, Front above 
Market street; Horatio C. Wood, Chestnut 
street below Second ; Samuel H. Davis, north- 
east corner of Fourth and George streets ; Jos. 
Reakirt, south-east corner of Third and Cal- 
lowhill streets ; or by any other member of the 
society. 


A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted, an intelligent young man to have 
the care of a small class of Boys in the Pri- 
mary English branches. For further infor- 
mation, inquire at No. 50 N, Fourth street. 





WANTED 
A teacher for the Boys’ Reading School, at 
West-town. Apply to Nathan Sharples, Con- 
cord; Samuel Hilles, Wilmington; Henry 
Cope, or William Evans, Philadelphia. 





THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


A Monthly Journal, chiefly devoted to the interests 
of the Society of Friends. Edited by W.& R. Smeal, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Each number contains 28 pages royal octavo. 
Terms, two dollars per annum, in advance; Foreign 
postage paid. 

The contents of this Journal are Doctrinal, Philan- 
thropic and Literary Essays, &c., original and select- 
ed. Its pages present much that is interesting to 
many Friends in America, and its circulation among 
us, it is thought, might be advantageously enlarged. 

eae J. 8. Lippincott, No. 65 Marshall 
street, or No. 50 North Fourth street, up stairs, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

——S 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Purchase, on 
Fourth-day, 27th ult. Georce Dittwyn Kinser, of 
eae Island, to Harriet Ann, daughter of 


Charles Miller, of Harrison, Westchester county, New 
York. 





, on the 4th inst., at Friends’ meeting-house, 


Mulberry street, Philadelphia, Dr. Heyny Harrs- 
HORNE and Mary E., daughter of Jeremiah Brown, of 
this city. 





76th year of his age, a worthy member and elder of 
Plains Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 15th of the Eleventh month, 1848, of 
lingering disease, in the 23rd year of her age, Mary 
Heap, wife of Sidwell Heald, and daughter of Sam. 
uel and Susanna Hicklin. She was a member of 
Middleton Monthly and particular Meeting, and from 
early life was remarkable for her orderly conduct in 
meeting. For some months previous to her decease, 
she frequently remarked to her husband, that she be- 
lieved her time here would be short; and often retired 
alone to read religious books. In the last few days of 
her life she said she saw nothing in her way, and ap- 
peared to be resigned. 





, on the 27th ult., at New Paltz, Ulster county, 
New York, Mary M. Upton, daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Upton, in the 52d year ofther age. She was a 
worthy, exemplary member of Plains Monthly Mcet- 
ing, and was firm in her attachment to the princi- 
ples, doctrines and discipline of our religious Society ; 
and often sorrowfully lamented the situation of those 
who had departed therefrom. For many years, al- 
though suffering at times great bodily affliction, she 
devoted hervelf to the care of her aged parents in their 
declining health, and was greatly endeared to her 
friends by her kindness and sympathy in affliction. 
Under all her trials she was remarkably preserved 
from a disposition to murmur or complain at the dis- 
pensation of the Divine will; thus leaving to her sur- 
viving relatives and friends an cxample of Christian 
patience and resignation, affordi: g a consoling evi- 
| dence that through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus 
| her redeemed spirit has risen from the trials of time, 
| into the enjoyment of that rest prepared for the hum- 
ble, lowly followers of our dear Redeemer. 





, on the Sth inst., in this city, at the residence 
of his father, Robert Pearsall, Rosert Pearsaut, Jr., 
| aged 21 years. 
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